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COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING 
CORRECTED.— XLVIII. 


President Wilson said in his recent address 
to Congress : “ The United States has no de- 
sire to interfere in European affairs or to act 
as arbiter in European territorial disputes. 
She would disdain to take advantage of any 
internal weakness or disorder to impose her 
own will upon another people. She is quite 
ready to be shown that the settlements she has 
suggested are not the best or the most en- 
during.” The Constitution of the United 
States says : “ Treason against the United 
States shall consist only in levying war 
against them, or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort.” When the 


Constitution was written, this country 
thought of more as a union of states than 
as a nation, and while the doctrine of state 
rights prevailed it was natural to speak of the 
United States as “they.” The English use 
this form still, and commonly call the United 
States “the States.” From the time of the 
Civil War state rights have been less and less 
conspicuous, and the nation has been growing 
larger, until it has become common for Amer- 
icans to say “ The United States is,” and to 
speak of the nation as “it.” Now President 
Wilson has step further and per- 
sonified the United States — Columbia as 
* she.” 


was 


gone a 
Lexicographers say that “she” is 
used in referring to a nation because the Latin 
word “natio,” from which “nation” is de- 
rived, is feminine. 

It is possible to overwork the word “ one,” 
as in the sentence, “ One cannot wisely take 
one’s life in one’s hands by driving one’s auto 
before one has received competent instruc- 
tion.” 

Lord Reading, the new British ambassador 
at Washington, is not Earl Reading, as many 
American newspapers have called him, but 
Earl of Reading, and his wife is the Countess 
of Reading. A writer in the New York 
Evening Post says : “ Kitchener and Roberts, 
Grey and Morley are known properly as Ea! 
Kitchener, Earl Roberts, Earl Grey, and Vis- 
count Morley, because they kept their own 
names. If Lord Reading had kept his own 
name he would be Earl Isaacs ; but his full 
title is the Right Honorable the Earl of Read- 
ing.” 

Judging by many manuscripts, apparently 
it takes brain power to remember that while 
“envelope” is spelled with a final “e,” 
“develop” is not. 

Richard Grant White put strongly the rea- 


sons for not using “proven” when he said - 
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“* Proven,’ which is frequently used now by 
lawyers and journalists, should, perhaps, be 
ranked among words that are not words. 
Those who use it seem to think that it means 
something more or other than the word for 
which it is a mere Lowland Scotch and North 
of England provincialism. ‘Proved’ is the 
past participle of the verb ‘to prove’ and 
should be used by all who wish to speak good 
English, We may as well say Mary had 
loven John as that John’s love for Mary is 
not proven.” The Scotch verdict is : “ Not 
proven.” 

Fiction writers sometimes have a character 
make “a poignant gesture.” The dictionary 
says that “poignant” means “ severely pain- 
ful or distressing,” which is not what the 
fiction writers mean. 

A statement really has to be “ verbal,” 
whether it is oral or written, since “ verbal ” 
means “expressed in words.” The common 
use of “verbal” for “oral” is not justified. 
The Century Dictionary says : “‘ Verbal’ is 
much used for ‘oral,’ as ‘a verbal message,’ 


or ‘a verbal translation.’ It is an old and 
proper rule of rhetoric that, when of two 
words or phrases one is susceptible of two 
significations and the other of only one, the 
latter, for the sake of avoiding obscurity, 
should be preferred. By this rule we should 
say ‘an oral message,’ ‘an oral tradition,’ ‘a 
literal translation.’ ” 

When Professor Lewis B. Allen says that 
aspirin is held to be less irritable than several 
other forms of salicylic acid, he means, pre- 
sumably, less irritating. 

The reporter who says that somebody has 
gone away for an extended visit means a long 
visit. An extended visit is one lengthened 
beyond the original intention, and “ extended ” 
means “lengthened,” rather than “ long.” 

“Wear” should be used with more discre- 
tion than it was by Dickens when he wrote, 
in “ David Copperfield” : “She was a little 
sharp-eyed woman, who used to wear, when 
she was dressed, one unchangeable cap, and 
two artificial butterflies.” 

Edward B. Hughes. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


WRITING THE TRADE PAPER ARTICLE. 


The trade paper field offers an excellent 
opportunity for writers. 
as that of the standard magazines, and can 
give a writer good training and much help 
toward a livelihood while he is making a 
reputation for himself by literary work. 

The trade paper chooses its material on a 
basis of merit, and readily accepts an article 
from an author unknown to fame if the ar- 
ticle fulfills its requirements. It is prouder 
of its reputation for accuracy and helpful- 
ness in the solution of the problems of the 
trade than it would ever be of well known 
contributors. Any one who can send in what 
it wants can make a considerable addition to 
his income. 

I receive, on an average, four checks 2 
month from various trade publications, in 
addition to occasional ones from standard 


It is not so crowded 


magazines. The usual trade paper article 
brings about twenty-five dollars, though some 
articles may bring one hundred dollars. Of 
course, writing an article to bring such prices 
means a good deal of investigation, or inter- 
viewing, in the collection of authentic facts. 

What are the principles of writing a trade 
paper article ? Trade paper work is a class 
of literature that has a style peculiar to itself. 
In the first place, the trade paper article must 
be accurate, and facts and figures should be 
given. It should be written in a plain style, 
without flourishes, unnecessary words, or 
metaphors. If it relates the experiences of a 
big, successful firm with commercial trucks, 
it is advisable to state the average consump- 
tion and cost of gasoline, the average ex- 
penditure for tires, and the average expense 
for lubrication. The important thing is io 
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make a careful investigation, to chronicle the 
facts obtained, and from them to draw logical 
conclusions. In other words, one should fol- 
low an inductive course of reasoning. 

The second important characteristic of a 
good trade paper article is a well constructed 
plan. The article should have an introduc- 
tion that states clearly the subject under dis- 
cussion ; a body that contains reliable facts 
relating to the matter under investigation ; 
and, finally, a satisfactory conclusion from 
the facts obtained. In the introduction it is 
not advisable to give in full the answer to the 
question under discussion, for there is the 
law of climax, which should be observed even 
in a prosaic trade paper article, and if we 
state at the outset the conclusions reached bv 
an investigation we are likely to cause the 
reader to lose interest before the treatise is 
completed. 

In the body matter of an article, it is im- 
portant to quote the people interviewed accu- 
rately, giving their names and official posi- 
tions in the companies with which they are 
connected, for this gives the material an air 
of authenticity. 

The third important factor in the prepara- 
tion of a good trade article is a large number 
of action photographs and other documentary 
materials. If it is on window dressing, good 
pictures on glossy paper of novel displays 
help greatly in making it acceptable to edi- 
tors. If it deals with improved methods of 
accounting, sample sheets showing short cuts 
are very interesting and tend to make it 
valuable to the reader. If it describes the 
novel arrangement of a garage that gives the 
garage greater efficiency, it is often advisable 
to send a floor plan, a blue print, or exact 
measurements, so that tradesmen reading the 
article may be able to profit thereby. If the 
article tells about a labor-saving device, it 
should be accompanied by a cross sectional 


drawing and a photograph. Exact descrip- 


tions of the thing represented should be put 
on the back of the picture, with the writer's 
name and address as well as the title of the 
accompanying article. 

The dealer in every trade — whether he 
sells groceries, hardware, furniture, or auto- 








mobiles — is interested in the solution of the 
credit problem. He is often in doubt whether 
it is better to deduct a certain amount for 
cash, or to set one price for all customers and 
charge interest on time payments. Other 
subjects of general interest are: “ Novel 
Methods of Advertising,” “Which Is Better, 
Salary or Commission for the Salesman,” 
and “ How to Solve the Delivery Problem.” 

Each trade paper is anxious to secure news 
items relating to its particular field, such as 
changes of management, new incorporations, 
fires, failures, receiverships, changes of per- 
sonnel, and the erection of new buildings. 
Selling items of this kind may help to in- 
crease a writer’s income. 

Before offering contributions to a trade 
paper it is advisable to write to the editor of 
the paper to ascertain his requirements, sug- 
gesting a few subjects on which you are in a 
position to furnish articles, and asking 
whether he would be interested in them. In 
this way you may secure an assignment and 
will have something to work upon as a 
basis of operations. If you fulfill the editor's 
requirements, you may be included in the list 
of people to whom the publication sends its 
regular monthly assignments. This helps in 
building up a steady income. 

There are many trade papers that are satis- 
factory to deal with and absolutely honest. 
The Directory of Periodicals which appears 
each month in THE WRITER is an excellent 
reference list, and I have sold several articles 
through its suggestions. 

While the trade paper does not print what 
is called literature, and so does not increase 
a writer’s literary reputation, and while it 
does not pay as much as the standard maga- 
zines pay for the literary matter they accept, 
it does pay the writer more than he can get 
from the third- and fourth-rate literary pub- 
lications. Furthermore, trade papers do not 
injure a writer’s reputation as the cheap, ris- 
qué magazines are likely to do. The most 
intelligent men in every profession write for 
them and they provide an excellent means of 
earning money from literary work even after 
a writer has established a reputation with 


standard magazines. IIarren Eugene Crane 
SEATTLE, Wash. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THE WRITER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to sav. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 
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It ought not to be necessary to warn writers 
that by contributing to publications that show 
pro-German leanings, no matter how discreet 
the expression of unpatriotic sentiments may 
be, they not only give aid and comfort to the 
enemy, but even if their own contributions 
are innocent, lay themselves open to suspicion 








because they have any connection with these 
publications. Any writer who has any deal- 
ings whatever with any publication the pa- 
triotism of which is open to question fails 
in his duty to his country, and does himself 
a lasting injury. 


Regarding the new periodical, the Liberator, 
successor to the Masses, Don Marquis writes 
in the New York Evening Sun :— 


Max Eastman has started another paper. 
Glancing through it one gains the impression 
that Mr. Eastman is afraid some one will do 


something to the Germans that the Germans will 


not quite like. 


Magazines generally have found it neces- 
sary to print notices asking their readers to 
be patient if their magazines do not reach 
them sharp on time. The mails now are slow 
and irregular, so that deliveries of magazines 
to subscribers are frequently delayed. If a 
magazine does not arrive when it is expected, 
it is better to wait awhile before writing to 
the publisher. 

. * . 

A suit brought by one motion-picture con- 
cern against another discloses profits of 
$112,119 in three months from a _ single 
“thriller ” film, but has not yet disclosed what 
share of the profits went to the author of the 
scenario. 





Al Jolson, the actor, who is telling his au- 
diences confidentially : “I am knitting the 
Kaiser a sweater with barbed wire,” says he 
paid $100 for the use of this remark, and 
that he will pay $100 for any joke that he 
can use — but perhaps that is one of Mr. 
Jolson’s jokes. 

. ° . 

Noting that a Western minister who re- 
cently quit his..pulpit for literature has re- 
ceived a present Of a purse of $5,000 from his 
parish, John D. Wells of the Buffalo Evening 
News cynically says : “ Apparently his parish- 
ioners know more more about literature than 
he does.” 


“I am submitting for your inspection,” 
writes a poet to an editor, “a few of the first 
poems I have written. If by chance they meet 
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with your approval, they will be shortly fol- 
lowed by numerous others.” As a general 
rule it is unwise for a verse-maker to send 
to an editor more than one poem at a time. 
Just why an editor should be prejudiced 
against a poet who sends him several manu- 
scripts at once, it is hard to say, but the 
prejudice will be acknowledged by all editors. 
It is unwise; also,-for a poet to tell an editor 
that if his first poem is accepted, there will be 
others coming, although why this is so, again, 
it is not easy to explain. The best way for a 
poet is to offer one poem at one time, as if it 
were the only one he had ever written or ever 
expected to write, and wait for acceptance or 
rejection of that poem before offering another 
to the same editor. W. H. H. 


~~ 


QUERIES. 





[ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where.] 


What are the rights of an author after his 
work has been published, either for com- 
pensation or otherwise ? Supposing, for in- 
stance, a writer has had many poems pub- 
lished mm both religious and secular papers 
and wishes to bring out his poems in book 
form. .Is he free to use the poems that have 
been published, or must he ask for the con- 
sent of the first publishers ? H. W. J. 

{ Either the author or any one else can re- 
print any poem, or any prose, published with- 
out the protection of copyright, whether the 
author received payment for it or not. Any 
such printed matter is common property. If 
a poem is published under copyright, without 
reservations by the author, it belongs legally 
to the holder of the copyright, and no one, 
either the author or anybody else, has the 
right to reprint it without the copyright own- 
er’s permission. An author desiring to bring 
out his poems in book form can use at will 
any poems published without copyright pro- 
tection, but must ask for permission to use 
any that have appeared in copyrighted pub- 
lications. Such permission would generally 
be granted without hesitation, as a matter of 
courtesy. — w. H. H.] 


In September and October I sent manu- 
scripts of poems to three magazines which I 


had seen mentioned in THE Writer. None 
of the editors has acknowledged receipt of 
the manuscripts or sent me a word of answer 
to my recent letters of inquiry. Please tell 
me what you know of these publications, and 
how I may learn if my manuscripts were re- 
ceived. Full postage was .enclosed for their 
return, if unavailable. If I do not hear from 
these editors, may I offer duplicate copies of 
the poems elsewhere ? E. B. A. F. 

{ It is not customary for editors to acknowl- 
edge receipt of manuscripts offered for pub- 
lication. Writers, as a rule, do not hear any- 
thing until they get notice of acceptance or 
rejection, sometimes prompt and 
sometimes long delayed. Some editors ren- 
der decisions within a week or two, but a de- 
lay of a month is not uncommon, and it is 
perhaps well to wait two or three months be- 
fore making an inquiry about a manuscript. 
Then, if the letter of inquiry is not promptly 
answered, anothér inquiry should be 
with self-addressed stamped envelope en- 
closed. If this inquiry is not answered, the 
author must decide whether to wait longer or 
to notify the editor that he withdraws his 
manuscript, to be offered elsewhere. 

Of the publications in question, one, so far 
as THE WRITER knows, has always treated 
contributors fairly and in a business-like way. 
The THE WRITER knows 
about, but no complaints regarding them have 
been received. It is impossible, of course, for 
THE WRITER to guarantee that writers wi!l 
receive good treatment from all editors whose 


which is 


senf, 


other two less 


publications are named in the magazine, al- 
though information about. manuscript needs 
is not printed unless it is thought that thos2 
who offer manuscripts will be fairly treated. 
There is a certain amount of risk in dealing 
with the publications, 
should use judgment in submitting 
scripts, making it a rule never to send manu- 


smaller and writers 


manu- 
scripts to any publication until they have seen 


H. ] 


a copy of it. — W. H. 


I have written twice to an editor to whom 
I submitted a manuscript some time ago, 
times enclosing a stamped envelope for a re- 
ply, but I hear nothing from him. What shall 
I do? a ee 


1 
both 


{In such a case it is well to write once 
more, at the same time writing to the post- 
master briefly stating the facts, and telling the 
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editor that you are doing this. Then, if you 
do not get satisfaction, notify the editor that 
you have withdrawn your manuscript, to be 
offered elsewhere. — w. H. H. ] 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET, 


[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


The editor of the Red Book ( Chicago ) is 
developing a scheme by which the magazine 
will run each year from two to four three- o- 
four-part mystery serials. The stories should 
contain not fewer than 35,000 words and not 
more than 50,000. A fair indication of the 
sort of story the editor wants is “The Japa- 
nese Dagger,” by Arthur Somers Roche, 
which began in the January Red Book and 
will conclude in the March number. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal ( Philadelphia ) 
would be glad to have some good short 
stories, of 4,000 words or less. 


The Oldsmobile Pacemaker ( Lansinz, 
Michigan ) is in need of one good short story a 
month, ranging between 2,600 and 3,300 
words. Stories in which automobiles figure 
naturally, or even incidentally, are preferred, 
but this feature is not required. The stories 
must be cheerful, and in no case must they be 
disguised advertising. Manuscripts should be 
addressed to Henry Stevens, Robert Smith 
Company, Lansing, Michigan. 


John Martin’s Book ( Garden City, N. Y. ) 
is so overstocked with material of all kinds 
that it is not in the market for manuscripts 
at present. 


Woman’s World ( Chicago ) has no particu- 
lar need just now, except for short sketches, 
of not more than 1,000 words. The sketches 
are really intended to be used as short stories, 
but, of course, nothing more is expected than 
an interesting episode. 


The Southern Woman’s Magazine ( Nash- 
ville ) announces that its recent request for 


material has completely supplied its needs for 
a time, so that it will not be in the market for 
manuscripts for the next few months. 


Safe Farming (Dubuque, Iowa ), which 
has absorbed the Iowa Farmer and the Na- 
tional Messenger, wants articles dealing with 
farming industry and poultry stock, and espe- 
cially some good articles on power sites and 
dams for water power. 


Beginning April 1, the Twentieth Century 
Farmer, now published by the Bee Publishing 
Company of Omaha, will be owned and pub- 
lished by the Nebraska Farmer Company, of 
Lincoln. June 1 the two publications will be 
consolidated under the name of the Nebraska 
Farmer. There will be no change in the 
business management of the Nebraska Far- 
and S. R. McKelvie will remain the 


mer, 
editor and publisher. 


Upton Sinclair announces that he will begin 
the publication very shortly of a new monthly 
magazine, to be called Upton Sinclair’s, at 
Pasadena, Calif. In it he will start the serial 
publication of two new books by himself. 
The motto of Mr. Sinclair’s magazine will be 
“A clean peace and the International,” and 
its purpose will be to champion the idea that 
peace should be based upon the plan of mak- 
ing all the territories legitimately in dispute 
independent countries, to be governed by their 
own inhabitants with a guarantee of their 
neutrality by a world federation. 


The Jewish Forum, a new monthly maga- 
zine, has made its appearance in New York. 
Its purpose is “the dissemination of Jewish 
ideals, the inculcation of the principles of 
traditional Judaism, and the cultivation of a 
taste for Jewish learning.” It will print some 
fiction. Dr. Solomon T. H. Hurwitz is the 
editor and I. L. Bril is managing editor. The 
magazine is published by the Jewish Forum 
Publishing Company, Inc., 5 Beekman Street. 


The editors of Fashionable Dress ( New 
York ) want articles that will interest women 
in all stations of life — not necessarily about 
dress or dress accessories. They would like 
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to buy some good short stories at a reason- 
able price. 


The needs of Munsey’s Magazine ( New 
York ) remain very much as they have been 
in the past, with the addition that the editors 
are now glad to receive offers of illustrated 
material. They want pictures and interesting 
articles on all sorts of timely subjects, running 
in length anywhere from a single page to 
twelve or fifteen pages. 


Everybody’s Magazine ( New York ) is in 
need of war stories and love stories, as well 
as general action stories ; also some very short 
stories — as short as one thousand words. 


The Designer ( New York ) is looking for 
some lively short stories. 


The Etude ( Philadelphia) would like 
some short practical musical articles of real 
live interest. 


Every Child’s Magazine ( Omaha) wants 
some boys’ stories. 


The Madrigal ( New York) will not be 
published while its editor, Gustave Davidson, 
continues his connection with the War De- 
partment at Washington. 


The Schoolmate, a magazine for school 
children published by the Mayflower Publish- 
ing Company, with John Burroughs as one of 
the contributing editors, has, in the words ot 
the managing editor, “ been obliged to suspend 
publication on account of war conditions.” 
Unused articles are being returned and pub- 
lished matter paid for. 


The World Outlook ( New York ), which 
has attained a circulation of 30,000 copies in 
three years, has now become the official organ 
of the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension as well as of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
and hereafter, its publishers say, “ will not 
only look far out over the world, but will in- 
clude in its purview the United States of 
America.” “ The new arrangement,” they say, 


“will mean the sending of writers, inves- 
tigators, photographers, and artists throughout 
the United States to secure material of a char- 
acter not to be found in any other American 
journal.” The publishers intend that its treat- 
ment of American life shall be unique. It will 
print articles on such subjects as : Around the 
world in New York ; Yankees of South Amer- 
ica ; after dark in the great cities, towns, vil- 
lages, and the country ; the story of the beg- 
ging fraternity the world over ; the wander- 
ing Oriental ; the long hunt for a job; the 
romance and tragedy of the pawnshop ; mush- 
room cities ; the six o’clock whistle around 
the world ; and the language of the new fron- 
tier. Willard Price will continue as editor. 


Bruno’s, edited and written by Guido Bruno, 
which suspended publication some months ago, 
is succeeded by a new monthly publication 
which Mr. Bruno calls “ Bruno’s Bohemia — 
A Magazine of Life, Love, and Letters.” The 
publication office is in the Longacre Building, 
New York. 


Arthur H. Nason, the business manager of 
the Colonnade ( New York), announces that 
after nearly ten years of active life, it has 
suspended publication. Its publishers, the 
Andiron Club of New York City — writers, 
university instructors, musicians, artists — 
either are actually in khaki or in navy blue, 
or are devoting the money that formerly 
went to the publication of the magazine to 
buying Liberty Bonds or backing the war- 
work of the Y. M. C. A. The Colonnade 
was never a commercial enterprise. Club 
dues, not advertising, paid the principal costs 
of publication. Therefore the magazine paid 
its contributors only in free subscriptions 
and in packets of complimentary copies. 
Nevertheless, the contributions came — ac- 
ceptable contributions — more ‘numerous. 
than the club could print. Perhaps this was 
because the club valued most highly those 
contributions that are most unmarketable = 
the essay that is not merely well written but 
scholarly, and the poem, playlet, or story 
that is art but not for the populace. Or 
perhaps it was because, to most writers some 
of the time and to some writers most of the 
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time, mere cash, however acceptable per se, 
is not the chief desideratum. To have their 
work well printed in good company for a 
circle of readers certain to appreciate it, was 
the real recompense of those who placed 
their poems or essays with the Colonnade. 
To those writers — if any such there be — 
who preserve this sort of idealism in the 
present national crisis, the Andiron Club 
holds out this expectation: that, when the 
war is over, the Colonnade will be revived — 
not as a monthly, but as a Year Book de- 
voted to scholarship and _belles-lettres. 
Meanwhile, those members of the Andiron 
Club who yet gather fortnightly about the 
open fire will still be glad to welcome as of 
eld the poetic playlet, the well-told short 
story, the poem that is more than verse, and, 
most of all, the scholarly critique of modern 
literature. Manuscripts should be addressed 
to Carey C. D. Briggs, Editor of the Colon- 
nade, Box 44, University Heights, New York. 


Herald 


with 


The Epworth 
well supplied that 
highly unusual material has any chance of 
acceptance at present. 


( Chicago ) is so 


manuscripts only 


The Daughters of the American Revolution 
Magazine ( Washington ), which went under 
new management last. June and is now pub- 
lished by the J. B. Lippincott Company, is 
devoting much space monthly to special ar- 
ticles, and it is the desire of the D. A. R. So- 
ciety to make the magazine one of historical 
value, presenting the human side of history, 
and for that purpose authentic historical ar- 
ticles, well told ; incidents and sketches of 
historic places little known, which admit of 
being photographed ; and accounts of heir- 
looms with interesting histories, are in de- 
mand. 

Onward (Richmond) especially wants 
some good boys’ stories, showing the develop- 
ment of some noble trait, and having an up- 
lift tendency. 


The Mystery Magazine (New York) is 
looking for feature stories of 35,000 words, 
— up-to-date detective, psychological, scien- 


tific, or deeply mysterious society stories, 


with a plausible explanation. 


Gale’s Magazine (New York) could use 
some good articles on politics, eugenics, new 
thought, or sociology. 

Forward ( Philadelphia ) wants some good 
stories for girls, and some short articles, of 
from 400 to 600 words, which will interest 
boys and girls, and young people. 


The Young Crusader ( Evanston, Ill.) is 
in the market for anti-cigarette cartoons, 
prohibition stories, prohibition programs, 
puzzles, songs, and verse. 

The Furniture Manufacturer & Artisan 
( Grand Rapids, Michigan, ) especially needs 
some short articles on shop practices which 
would be of interest to manufacturers of 
furniture, their superintendents and foremen. 

McClure’s Magazine ( New York) wants 
vital and thrilling letters, of less than a thou- 
sand words, from soldiers and sailors, settinw 
forth their adventures. 

The Michigan Farmer ( Detroit ) has no 
manuscript needs at present. 

The Trend ( New York) has suspended 
publication. 


The Soil, which was started in New York 
in December, 1916, has suspended publication. 

The publication of Neal's 
been discontinued. 


Magazine has 


The publication of the Ford Owners’ News, 
which was started in Long Island City, in 


\pril, 1917, has been discontinued. 


Pickings from Puck has been discontinued 

Inter-America ( New York) was founded 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Publication began in May, 1917, and 
the first three numbers were issued in Span- 
ish, the first English number being that for 
October. In future the English and Spanish 


numbers will alternate monthly, the Spanish 
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number being made up of articles from the 
periodical literature of the United States, 
and the English number of similar articles 
from the periodical literature of the Amer- 
ican countries of Spanish and Portuguese 
speech. 


Life ( New York ) offers prizes of $500, 
$200, and $100, with special prizes for soldiers 
and sailors, for the best title, of not more 
than twenty-five words, for the picture on 
the cover of Life for February 7. In case a 
prize is won by a soldier or sailor $100 extra 
will be added to the first prize, $50 extra to 
the second, and $25 extra to the third. By 
the term soldier and sailor is meant any one, 
no matter what the rank, in the uniformed 
forces of the United States government. The 
contest is now open and will close at noon 
May 6. All manuscripts should be addressed 
to the Contest Editor of Life, 17 West Thirty- 
first Street, New York. Envelopes addressed 
in any way will not be considered. 
Titles may be original or may be a quotation 
from some well known author, but if a title 


other 


is a quotation the source must be accurately 
given. 


The National Committee of Patriotic So- 
cieties, Washington, D. C., which during the 


second Liberty Loan campaign instituted a 
prize essay contest for high schools, offering 
prizes for the best 600-word essays on the 
subject, “There Should Be a Liberty Bond in 
Every Home,” 
third Loan campaign and 
hopes to have every high school in the United 
States competing. 


will hold a similar contest dur- 


ing the Liberty 


The Henry S. 
annually in a competition conducted by the 
Military Surgeons ot the 
United States are (1 ) a gold medal and $300 
and (2) a 
competition is open to all medical officers and 
former medical Army, Navy, 
Public Health Militia, 
United States Volunteers, and of the Reserves 
of the United States. 
for 1918 are, for the first prize 


Wellcome prizes awarded 


Association of 
silver medal and $200, and the 


officers of the 
Service, Organized 
The subjects prescribed 
“The Epi- 
demiology of the Sputum Borne Diseases and 
Its Relation to the Health of the National 


Forces,” and for the second prize : 
habilitation of Disabled Members of the Na- 
tional Forces.” Essays must have not more 
than 20,000 words or fewer than 5,000 words, 
exclusive of tables, and the competition will 
close September 15, 1918. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Military Surgeons of the United 
States, Army Medical Museum, Washington, 
mm 44 


The manuscripts for which prizes of $300 
and $200 are offered by the American Tract 
Society, as per announcement made in the 
February WRITER, are a story for children, a 
story for young people, a story for adults, 
and a manuscript setting forth the necessity 
of the conservation of the moral and spiritual 
forces of our nation. Manuscripts of biogra- 
phies and missionary achievement, also other 
manuscripts. carrying a strong Christian me 
All manuscripts must 
with a strong 


sage, will be eligible. 
be of a religious character 
Christian motive, and must be available f 
publication in book form. Manuscripts must 
be typewritten, must not exceed 75,000 words, 
must be received by May 15, 1918, and should 
Rey. Judson Swift, D.D., 
Tract Society, 
New York 


The manuscripts receiving prizes will 


be addressed to 


General Secretary American 
Park avenue and Fortieth street, 
City. 
become the property of the American Tract 


Society, but manuscripts accepted, but not 
receiving either prize, will be published 

a royalty basis by mutual agreement. The 
prize books will be published under the 
print of the Meridian Press. 


To secure the best advertisements for the 
War Savings stamps, the War Savings Com- 
mittee of New York, in co-operation with the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, offers 
$2,000 in prizes for the best posters or adver- 
tisements of the stamps offered before April 
28. The competition is divided into thre 
(A) Poster — First prize, $1,000 

; honorable mention. ( B 


Advertisement, and 


classes 
second prize, $300 
Newspaper, Magazine 
Cartoon — First prize, $250 ; second prize, 
Entries may he 


$100 ; honorable mention. 


appropriate for cartoons, editorial, and adver- 
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tising illustrations and should be in proportion 
to quarter, half, or full-page newspaper ; or 
in proportion to 514 inches wide by 8 inches 
high, for magazines. (C) Car Card and 
Window Card — First prize, $250 ; second 
prize, $100 ; honorable mention. Competitors 
may submit as many designs as desired for 
any or all classes. Not more than one prize 
will be awarded any one competitor in any one 
class, but a competitor may win prizes in more 
than one class. 

All entries are to be addressed “ W. S. S. 
Competition, American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, 119 East Nineteenth street, New York, 
N. Y.” Each entry must be accompanied by 
an entry blank. Entry blanks and full infor- 
mation will be sent by the Committee on re- 
quest. 


McCall’s Magazine (New York) for 
March has a double story, by Montanye Perry, 
entitled respectively: “Her Side of the 
Story” and “ His Side of the Story,” and the 
publishers offer six prizes of $20 each — three 
to each “ Side” — for the best answers on 
“How You Would Have Solved the Prob- 
lem,” addressed to Montanye Perry, McCall’s 
Magazine, and receive before April 15. 


McCall’s Magazine (New York) offers 
prizes of $50, $40, $30, $20, $10, and twenty 
prizes of $5 each for the best contributions 
giving actual experiences on “How Can | 
Make Money at Home.” The contest will 
close March 25. 


Prize offers still open :— 

Prizes amounting to $2,000 offered for the four best 
studies in the economic field submitted by competi- 
tors before June 1, 1918. Particulars in October 
Writer. 


Prizes amounting to $8,500 offered by Columbia 
University under the provisions of the will of Joseph 
Pulitzer, in connection with the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism. Particulars in September Writer. 


The William H. Baldwin prize of $100, offered by 
the National Municipal League to college students 
for the best essay on “‘ County Government in the 
State of ” submitted before March 15. Par- 
ticulars in February Writer. 

Seventeen prizes, ranging from $500 down to ten 
dollars, offered by Physical Culture ( New York ) 
for the best letters on the subject, “ How Health 
and Energy Brought Me Success,” submitted by 
June 1. Particulars in February Writer. 


Prizes amounting to $225 offered by the Country 
Gentleman ( Philadelphia) for the three best farm 
photagraphs that can be used on its covers. Particu- 
lars in February WRITER. 


Prizes amounting to $390 offered by American 
Ambition ( Philadelphia ) for the best song, the best 
novel, and the best comedy-drama. Particulars im 
February Writer. 


Prizes of $500 and $100 with two and one-half per 
cent. gross receipts offered by George T. Driscolk 
of His Majesty’s Theatre, Montreal, for the best. 
play by a Canadian author submitted by May 1, 1918. 


Particulars in February WRritTer. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Helen Christine Bennett, who wrote the 
story, “ The Education of Amanda,” published 
in the Mother’s Magazine for February, 
comes from Philadelphia, where she was en- 
gaged in educational work for some years. 
She is now Mrs. H. B. Maupin, and says that 
her ambition is to build up the old farm, 
which she and her husband rescued from a 
wilderness just out of New Brunswick, N. J., 
into a home worth while. Mrs. Maupin has 
been writing articles and fiction for about ten 
years, and her work has been published in the 
Pictorial Review, the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Collier's, the American Magazine, the Deline- 
ator, the Designer, the Woman’s Magazine, 
the Mother's Magazine, and perhaps a score 
of other magazines. She is also the author 
of one book, “ American Women in Civic 
Work,” published by Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
She writes two hours a day and on an average 
turns out about twelve hundred words. 
“Amanda” grew out of the Child Rescue 
campaign conducted by the Delineator in 1907, 
when Mrs. Maupin was one of the editors in 
charge of that work. She visited a great 
many orphan asylums at that time and saw 
many starved little Amanda souls very much 
in need of a Mrs. Bright to mother them. 


Eleanor Rogers Cox, whose story, “ Finover 
of the Fair Eyelids,” marking a new fictionz! 
treatment of Irish legend, appeared in the 
February Delineator, has made old Celtic 
legendary and mythical themes her special 
forte, as witnessed in her two volumes of 
poetry, “ Hosting of Heroes,” and “ Singing 
Fires of Erin,” and also in several lectures. 
Miss Cox, though a resident of New York 
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since childhood and very proud of her Amer- 
ican citizenship — which she secured several 
years ago through naturalization — claims the 
historic Northern Irish town of Enniskillen 
as her birthplace. She is the author of a se- 
ries of stories dealing with Irish peasant life, 
which have been running in the Rosary Maga- 
zine during the past two years, and her story 
of New York life, “ John Morrison’s Wife,” 
was featured in the Bellman several years 
ago. She has also had published many Amer- 
ican sketches and poems, among ‘these latter 
bemg “A Group of Whistler Pictures,” which 
was adjudged among the best poems read be- 
fore the Poetry Society of America ( of 
which Miss Cox is a member ) for 1916-1917, 
and which was published in the October num- 
ber of Poetry. Miss Cox’s poetical work has 
appeared in the Century, the Art World, the 
Smart Set, and the New York Sunday Times 
Magazine. 


William Daniel, who wrote the poem, “ Be- 
low the Line,” which Adventure printed in its 
issue for February 3, is a Brooklyn boy who 
began to write at a very early age. He wrote 
both prose and verse, and many of his writings 
have appeared in print. About a year ago, 
at the age of seventeen, while preparing to 
enter the School of Journalism at Columbia 
University, he ran away from home “ to seek 
adventure.” He is determined to write, and 
claims that he can learn to do so only from 
life at first hand. Without a cent in his 
pockets he went to South America on a tramp 
steamer, and then wrote “ Below the Line,” 
which he sent to his mother in explanation of 
his wanderlust. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Blair. — Emily Newell Blair says that she 
never had the slightest idea of becoming an 
author. A few years ago, when so many of 
the magazines were running serials about un- 
happy wives, she said to her husband one 
evening as she was reading one of them : “I 
wonder why no one has ever written about 
the contented wife ? There must be some 
of them.” He asked her why she did n't do 
it herself, and the next week she started a 
series which was published later under the 
name of “ The Letters of a Contented Wife.” 


She sent the letters to Harper’s Bazaar when 
they were finished, and they were accepted at 
once. “The editor wrote me,” she said, 
“and asked me what else I had written. I 
answered that I had never written anything 
before, and his advice was to get busy.” She 
received $142 for the letters—Philadelphia 
North American. 


Clemens. — Mark Twain’s summary of his 
own manysidedness is revealed in ongeof his 
letters to William Dean Howells, just printed 
in “ Mark Twain’s Letters.” He was a miner, 
he says, a prospector, a Mississippi pilot, and a 
traveling printer. ‘“ And,” he adds, “I was a 
lecturer on the public platform a number of 
seasons, and so I know a great many secrets 
about audiences — secrets not to be got out of 
books. . And I am a publisher . . . and 
I have been an author for twenty years and 
an ass for fifty-five. Now then, as the most 
valuable capital or culture or education usable 
in the building of novels is personal experi- 
ence 1 ought to be well equipped for that 
trade. I surely have the equipment, a wide 
culture and all of it real, none of it artificial, 
for I don’t know anything about books.” 


Hughes. — Rupert Hughes says he does 
not use a typewriter. “I write all my fiction 
in longhand,” he says. “I cannot use a type- 
writer because nearly everything is crossed 
out and interlined dozens of times, the final 
result being a manuscript which resembles the 
chaos of an insane mind, and which is guaran- 
teed to give nervous prostration to any one 
but a typist experienced in exploring a wilder- 
ness and reading Sanskrit. Sometimes I write 
all night and the rising sun finds me at work. 
Sometimes I give up at two or three o'clock 
and get up at sunrise to begin again.” 


Rice. — In a recent letter Alice Hegan Rice 
told the story of the origin of “ Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch.” “In 1900,” she says, 
“a friend suggested that I put on paper some 
of my experiences in philanthropic work in 
which I have always been interested. The 
idea appealed to me and I set to work at once. 
In an old half-used business ledger of my 
father’s I jotted down my story, writing 
around the entries and drawing pictures as I 
went along. When I reached the iast page of 
the ledger I ended my story, no more paper 
being handy, I suppose. Then I coaxed my 
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father to lend me a typewriter from his office, 
and. I proceeded laboriously to hammer out 
those 20,000 words with my two forefingers. 
I am not sure but that my real achievement, 
both to myself and to my family, at that time 
was in the typed copy and not in the original. 
The manuscript was forwarded with many 
misgivings to the Century Company, where it 
met with a warm welcome, and the result was 
‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.’ ” 

Warren. — Maud Radford Warren was 
most successful from the very beginning of 
her career as a fiction. writer. She was a 
teacher in a university when she sold her 
first story. -One day when she was in town 
she lost her purse, and having only a quar- 
ter in her pocket, was obliged to go into a 
cheap restaurant for her lunch. This was 
the first time she had ever been outside of 
the university circle. The people she saw 
there interested her, and going home she 
wrote a story which she called “ The Wear- 
ing of the Green.” Thinking that she might 
as well begin at the top of the ladder, she 
sent it to the Saturday Evening Post. She 
says she had n't the slightest idea what maga- 
zines paid for fiction, and when in a few 
days, the check for $150 arrived, she was 
perfectly dumbfounded at her sudden riches. 
— Philadelphia North American. 

> 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS, 


Free Verse. — “ Why not ditto marks ?.” 
asks the book reviewer of the New York 
Tribune apropos of “Children of the Sun,” 
by Wallace Gould, of which he says :— 

We are for conservation ; of paper 
and ink as well as of other things ; 
wherefore we object to the way in which 
Mr. Gould expresses his rhapsodies 
Thus : — 

Ogissin fell 
and fell 

and fell 
‘and splashed 
and floated 
and floated 
and floated 
and sank 
and sank 
and sank 
and was seen no more. 

That, doubtless, is superb literature. We 

doubt if even collaboration of Bloodgood 


H. Cutter and Mary McLane could have 
surpassed it. It* gives us, too, a fine idea 
for criticism. For example, we might say 
of some current book of rhapsodies : — 

Fool stuff 

and rubbish 

and rubbish 

and rubbish 

and piffle 

and piffle 

and piffle. 

But on patriotic grounds, we don’t be- 
lieve in wasting ink. Wherefore, we sug- 
gest that in the next edition “ The Chil- 
dren of the Sun” be printed thus :— 

and fell 


“ ‘ 


“ 


sank 
o 


See what a lot of ink that would save ! 

Of course, there would still be the waste 

of paper. But that could be obviated by 

this form of composition : — 
(3) and fell 
(3) and sank 
And we could then review it thus : — 
PIFFLE nth power. 
“Do not call rhapsodies poems,” pleads 
the author. We won't. 

Books as Usual. — Despite the war, au- 
thors will write, publishers will print, and 
people will buy and read. These things are, 
indeed, not alone despite the war, but also be- 
cause of it ; for the war itself gives occasion 
directly for three major classes of books, two 
of which, at least, may be accounted neces- 
sary. One is that of books recording, de- 
scribing, and explaining the war, historical, 
narrative, military, diplomatic. Such books 
are necessary, and they are and will be nu- 
merous. The second is that of books of per- 
sonal experiences and observations, of which 
we have many, including some of noteworthy 
merit. These are not intrinsically necessary, 
but they are perhaps the most interesting of 
all to the average reader, and they are sure 
to continue numerous. The third class is that 
of books dealing with the ethical and spiritual 
phases of an event which in some respects is 
the greatest in the world’s history. 
essential, imperatively necessary, 


These are 
unless the 
war is to be nothing but a struggle of brute 
force on both sides. 

To these we may add three other classes to 
which the war gives indirect occasion. One 
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is that of economics. Profound and. neces- 
sitous changes in their economic and social 
conditions compel people to think and to study 
these things as never before. Such books, 
if sound and judicious in teaching, are emi- 
nently desirable, and it is to be hoped that they 
will increase and multiply and replenish the 
shelves. The second class is that of fiction 
on war themes. Such books are of doubtful 
value unless they are of the best class and 
have a serious purpose. We have enough of 
the war, in fact, without seeking it in fiction. 
3ut a “ Mr. Britling ” or a “ Tree of Heaven” 
is something more than fiction ; it is truth in 
a peculiarly. precious form, and is to be grate- 
fully welcomed. Then, the third class is that 
of what we call the fiction of good cheer ; the 
fiction that is just good story telling, about 
pleasant people and pleasant occurrences, full 
of the joy of life. Such books we need, and 
greatly need, as a relief from the woe thet 
haunts our waking and our sleeping hours. 

These are the Books of the Year as they 
should be and as, according to present indica- 
tions, they are to be. There will, of course, 
be some other kinds and classes, but they will 
all be affected by these. There seems certain 
to be a decline in fiction as a whole, which, 
happily, will take the form of elimination of 
“problem” novels. We have no place in 
these days for novels of gloom, of morbid sex 
complications, or any such stuff. Either 
spiritual vision or sheer joy of life, and 
nothing else, should this year inspire the novel 
writer ; and, if we are not much mistaken, 
the war-strained minds of the American pub- 
lic will have little use for the other kind. 

Proceeding on the lines which we have in- 
dicated and forecast, this should be a good 
year for authors with vision and for publish- 
ers with judgment and for readers with reso- 
lution and discretion ; but for all three it is 
likely to be different from the years which 
were before the war. — Willis Fletcher John- 
son, in the New York Tribune. 


Writing a Novel. — Those who believe that 
all popular books by well known writers are 
“dashed off” will be interested in Samuel 
Merwin’s response to a passage in a recent 
review in Reedy’s Mirror, which stated that 
“ Temperamental Henry” showed carelessness 


and crudity of diction as a result of hasty 
writing : “I first began jotting down the 
notes for ‘ Temperamental Henry,’” says Mr. 
Merwin, “twelve years ago. During these 
years I made several starts at the job of 
writing it. Finally, two years ago, I began 
it in earnest. The actual writing of a book 
of about 90,000 words, certainly fewer than 
100,000, took me a little more than a year. 
Any one who knows anything of the history 
of fiction, including much great writing, will 
understand that this is not particularly rapid 
work. Stevenson wrote, and rewrote, ‘Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ in six working days ; 
and Arnold Bennett wrote ‘The Old Wives’ 
Tale’ within seven months. Parts of ‘Tem- 
peramental Henry’ were rewritten between 
twenty and forty times. One of the episodes 
was three months in the writing, another two 
months,” 

Author and Publisher. — The lecture 
which William W. Ellsworth, until recently 
president of the Century Company, is most 
frequently called upon to deliver is his now 
famous “Forty Years of Publishing,” an ac- 
count of the ideals, growth, and change of 
the publishing profession, delightfully blended 
with personal reminiscences of famous au- 
thors and books, and filled with authoritative 
information of the tendencies and conditions 
which have affected American literature, as 
well as the aims of the publishing profession 
during his long connection with it. When 
Scribner’s Monthly became the Century, Mr. 
Ellsworth went with it to the Century Com- 
pany, where he was associated for years with 
Richard Watson Gilder. Talking with a Bos- 


ton Transcript Mr. Ellsworth 
said : — 


interviewer, 


“As to the matter of contributions, one 
would suppose because so many more people 
are writing, a magazine such as the Century, 
for instance, receives many more contribu- 
tions today than it did twenty-five years ago. 
Its average then was about a thousand con- 
tributions a nronth, which is about the same 
as at present. That this number shows prac- 
tically no change may be due to the fact that 
there are so many more magazines published. 
In those past days there was also quite as 
much poetry written and submitted, but the 
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general quality was not nearly so good ; most 
of it was a reflection of other and better 
poets.” 

“And the character of the editor, what 
makes a good editor ?” the interviewer asked. 

“I don’t know whether there were or are 
any special qualifications which make a good 
editor except knowing how to choose,” re- 
plied Mr. Ellsworth. “ Gilder, Johnson, Doty 
were all good editors ; McClure was a good 
editor, and he was at one time connected 
with the publicity department of our firm. 
His career since then, with his own way to 
make, has been very brilliant and successful. 
Of course, no matter how good an editor may 
be he is liable, and perhaps through no fau!t 
that can be rightfully laid at his door, to 
make mistakes, though I believe Mr. Gilder 
made fewer mistakes than most editors.” 

“The relation of the editor and publisher 
with the author, has it changed much during 
your publishing experience ? ” 

“From the publisher's point of view I 
speak and not the editor’s, when I say, there 
seems a change in relations since the oid 
days. The publisher has not ceased to be 
helpful to the author. Often we see how 
good can be accomplished if the author wiil 
consider suggestions and co-operate in carry- 
ing them out. As a case in illustration, Jean- 
nette Lee’s ‘Uncle William’ occurs to 
It came to us as a short story, and we saw 
the possibility of the character in the setting 
of a novel. The author saw the possibility, 
too, as we sketched it, and built up an in- 
teresting fiction around this figure. The re- 
sult was, in all ways, a successful piece of 
literature. 

“But the intimacy between publisher and 
author,” continued Mr. Ellsworth, “ was preva- 
lent before the advent of the literary agent. 
Naturally we like to deal with authors, but 
today a great many American authors and 
most of the English authors are represented 
by agents. It is best for authors to stand by 
one publisher, but this they can scarcely do 
when it is to the interest, and a legitimate 
business interest, of the agent, to make the 
best bargain he can with manuscripts. 1 
should like to add, however, that we have al- 


me. 


ways found the English agents especially fair 
to deal with. 

“The best publishers try not to be affected 
by commercial reasons in accepting a book 
for publication. I do not believe there is 
any specific rule in publishing offices govern- 
ing the acceptance or rejection of a_ book. 
The opinion of Readers is carefully studied 
and whatever the decision it is made in the 
light of these reports and from a sound and 
practical reason. For instance, in the case 
of a novel we know, considering the cost o: 
manufacturing and a certain amount of ad- 
vertising, that a sale of 4,000 copies must be 
reached to make the venture profitable ; in 
England with different economic conditions, 
the sale of 1,000 copies would represent a 
profitable undertaking ; but this is only one 
of the factors which determine the advisa- 
bility of accepting or rejecting a book.” 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


—_—————— 

V NG 4 4 , ° 

WGtoch, Qua, a aptianmee- heen: 5 “iva lee: 
respondence School. 1915. 

Besides considering the art of writing for 
vaudeville from almost every angle this book 
has two hundred pages of complete examples 
of vaudeville forms by successful writers. It 
formulates detailed directions for all kinds 
of vaudeville writing, and in a chapter on 
Manuscripts and Markets lists the more 
prominent play brokers and producers and 
the publishers of vaudeville material. It 
should be recognized, of course, that such book 
lists soon get out of date. 
Hers ror Stupent Writers. 

kins. First Series. 118 pp. 

Student-Writer Press. 1917. 

Concrete suggestions to help writers are 
given in this book by Mr. Hawkins under 
such headings as Plot and Climax Essentials, 
“ Snowballing” a Plot, Naming the Charac- 
ters, Hackneyed Plots, “He Said” and “ She 
Said,” and The Purpose of Fiction. 

Reep Voices. By James B. Kenyon. 122 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. New York: James T. White & Co. 1017. 
Dr. Kenyon’s poetry is worthy of the hand- 

some dress the publishers have given it in this 

attractive book, the first of a series of vol- 
umes of what they say will be the best poetry 
of the day. 

Ovur Trip to Evrope. 
Cloth, $1.25, net. 
House. 1917. 
Mrs. Simmonds writes in a simple, unpre- 

tentious style of what she saw on a trip io 


By Willard E. Haw- 
Cloth. Denver: The 


By Irene Simmonds. 


137 pp. 
Boston : 


Christopher Publishing 
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Europe with her husband in 1909, and her book 
is a pleasant diary of travel through nearly all 
the European countries and Turkey and Egypt 
in the East. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


[Tue Waiter is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, | e, or lit- 
erary topics, or any that would of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will made for 
review in the interest of Taz Waruirter’s readers.) 
Tue Country Weekty. A manual for rural journal- 

ists and for students of the country field. By Phil 

C. Bing. 347 pp. Cloth, $2.00, net. New York: 

D. Appleton & eo. 1917. 

JourNnatism FoR HiGh ScHOOLs. 

119 pp. 


By Charles Dillon. 
Cloth, $1.00. New York: Noble & Noble. 


1918. ke 
Newsparer Writinc 1n HicH Scuoots. By L. N. 


Flint. 42 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Lawrence, Kansas 
Department of Jooradtion Press, University of 
Kansas. 1917. 

New American History. By Albert Bushnell Hart. 
650 pp. Cloth. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 1917. 

AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 1918. Edited 
by Percy Y. Howe. 296 pp. Cloth, $1.75. New 
York : George Murvhv. Inc. 1017. 


Tue BreakFAst OF THE Birps, AND OTHER SrorIEs. 
From the Hebrew of Judah Steinberg, by Emily 
Solis-Cohen, Jr. With four illustrations in colors, 
175 pp. Cloth. Philadelphia : The Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America. 1917. 


o—— 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.] 





A Wrirter’s Recotrections. — II. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. Harper’s Magazine for March. 

Do We Despise tHe Novertist? W. L. George. 
Harper’s Magazine for March. 

Marx Twain. W. D. Howells. Editor’s Easy 


Chair, in Harper’s Magazine for March. 
Brooxs More. Books and Authors for March. 


Wictiram Duprey Petrey. With portrait. Amer- 
ican Magazine for March. 

Crem Yore (State poet of Colorado). With 
portrait. American Magazine for March. 

“My Types” — Joserpn C. Lincotn. Charles 
Francis Reed. Forum for February. 

Dosto1evsky’s Mysticat Terror. Charles Gray 


Shaw. North American Review for February. 

New Verse and New Prose. William Morrison 
Patterson. Review for February. 
With portrait. Hon. 
Case and Comment for February. 


North American 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
ton Hanson. 


Bur- 


THe Harp anpd THE Sort In Frencu Poetry. 
Ezra Pound. Poetry for February. 

Cuinese Poetry. Harriet Monroe. Poetry for 
February. 


Laura E,. Ricwarps. The famous daughter of a 
famous mother, and her work. With portrait. 
News Monthly for February. 


300k 





Mrs. Livincston Barsour. Edmond W. Billet- 
doux. Book News Monthly for February. 


Zane Grey, Literary Crartsman. With por- 
traits. Montrose J. Moses. Book News Monthly for 


February. 

Canapa’s Literary War Propuction. With por- 
traits of Lieutenant Clifford A. Wells, Frederick 
Scott, Alex. L. Fraser, Rob. J. C. Stead, and Colonel 
George Nasmith. Frank Yeigh. Book 
Monthly for February. 

AMERICAN NOVELISTS OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 


News 


TuRY. James Fenimore Cooper. Raoul de Beau- 
crispin. Book News Monthly for February. 
CuristopHeR Morey. Harold P. Quicksall. Book 


News Monthly for February. 

Evcenie M. Fryer. Book News Monthly for Feb- 
ruary. 

Romain ROLLAND. 
Monthly for February. 

Tue Bic Curers. IV. — John R. Rathom, editor 
and general manager of the Providence Journal. 
With portrait. Dead-Line for February. 

NEWSPAPER VERSE — Its PERPETRATION AND Er- 
Frects.. La Touche Hancock. With portrait. 
Line for February. 

Max EHRMANN. 


With portrait. Book News 


Deac- 


With portrait. David Bobspa. 


Dead-Line for February. 

A Great Liprartan (Henry E. Legler, of the 
Chicago Public Library). With portrait. Mary 
Alice Hoover. Social Progress for February. 

Joun Howarp Payne. With portrait. -Octavia 


Zollicoffer Bond. 
February. 
RENAN 


Southern Woman’s Magazine for 
AND MattHew Arnotp. Lewis F. Mott. 
Modern Language Notes for February. 

Some FoORERUNNERS OF THE 
“Spectator.” W. H. 
Notes for February. 

LITERATURE IN THE LIGHT OF THE War. 
Boynton. English Journal for February. 

THe IMPROVEMENT OF AMERICAN SPEECH. 
Philip Krapp. 

A Sout 


“ TATLER”’ 
Dunham. 


AND THE 
Modern Language 


Percy H. 


George 
English Journal for February. 
AMERICAN Poet’s SweePinGc INDICTMENT 
or North American Art. (José Enrique Rodo.) 
Current Opinion for February. 

Lton Broy. Current Opinion for February. 

ANENT THE Mopern Styte oF Poetic VERs=. 
Helen Cary Chadwick. Education for February. 

THe American Essay 1n War Time. Agnes Rep- 
plier. Yale Review for January. 

Leon Trotzxy. With portrait. Bookseller, News- 
dealer, and Stationer for February 1. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. Rev. 
George Batchelor. Christian Register for February 7. 

Various Puases oF Ap Copy. James G. Berrien. 
Fourth Estate for February 2. 

ADVERTISING 


tN Business Pvustications. Harry 
Tipper. Fourth Estate for February 9. 
Dimensions OF Ap Copy. Tim Thrift. Fourth 


Estate for February 16. 
Epwarp Tuomas. Edward Garnett. 
ruary 14. 
BuyYING A 
Wady. 


Dial for Feb- 


Country Weekty. Clifton 
American Printer for February 20. 


Sanford 
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Lowett’s “Commemoration Ope.” Frank Fox- 
croft. Youth’s Companion for February 28. 

Srpney Corvin’s New Lire oF Keats. 
Vaughan Abbott. Outlook for February 20. 

Joun Mortey’s Recoiiections, -Lyman 
Outlook for February 27. 

Tue Conressions oF a Lecturer. — III. 
J. Burton. Bellman for February 2. 
A Note on Watt WuHitMan. 

Bellman for February 9. 
Tre New Drama oF Britxiiant Lines. 
J. Moses. Bellman for January 26. 
Piotr Fartures iN Great Fiction. 


Hubert 
Abbott. 
Richard 
Arthur Symons. 


Montrose 


Literary Digest 


for January 26. 
Joyce KiLmMER ON INTERVIEWING. 


for February 23. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Literary Digest 





Carolyn Wells will become Mrs. Hadwin 
Houghton at Easter time. 

Dr. Washington Gladden, who is now in 
his eighty-third year, recently suffered a stroke 
of paralysis on his right side. With his char- 
acteristic determination he is learning to write 
with his left hand. 

Rex Beach has been named as chairman of 
a legislative committee appointed by the Au- 
thors League of America to obtain the repeal 
of that part of the War Revenue Act of Oc- 
tober, 1917, which deals with the increase of 
second class postal rates. It is contended that 
the rates are increased so enormously as to 
threaten the existence of the majority of 
periodicals of national issue, thus involving 
the interests of American writers and illus- 
trators. All writers are urged to address 
their senators and representatives protesting 
against the objectionable legislation and de- 
manding its repeal. 

“Booth Tarkington,’ by Robert C. Holli- 
day ( Doubleday, Page & Co. ), is a biogra- 
phy and a critical study of Mr. Tarkington’s 
work, 

Small, Maynard, & Co. have published Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien’s “ The Best Short Stories of 
1917,” uniform in style with, but two hundred 
pages longer than, the book of 1916. 

“The Method of Henry James,” a critical 
study by Joseph Warren Beach, associate pro- 
fessor of English in the University of Minne- 
sota, and “ The History of Henry Fielding,” 
by Wilbur L. Cross, are announced by the 
Yale University Press. 


“ Hearts of Controversy,” by Alice Mey- 
nell (Charles Scribner's Sons ), is made up 
of essays discussing aspects of Tennyson, 
Dickens, Swinburne, and the Brontés. 

“Newspaper Building,’ treating of the 
application of efficiency to editing, to mechan- 
ical production, and to circulation and adver- 
tising, with cost-finding methods, office forms, 
and systems, by Jason Rogers, is published by 
Harper & Brothers. 

“Modern Scottish Writers,’ by W. M. 
Parker, published by William Hodge & Co., 
Glasgow, has twelve chapters dealing with the 
life and writings of Andrew Lang, Stevenson, 
3arrie, William Sharp, Sir George Douglas, 
Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, W. P. Ker, Ken- 
neth Graham, William Archer, Cunninghame 
Graham, John Davidson, and George Douglas 
3rown. 

“ Advertising and Selling Practice,’ by John 
B. Opdycke, is published by the A. W. Shaw 
Company, Chicago. 

“Ezra Pound: His Metric and Poetry” 
( Alfred A. Knopf ), is a little critical study. 

Rev. Selden P. Delany, D.D., became editor 
of the American Church Monthly ( New 
York ) March 1. The magazine is just a year 
oid, having been started in March of last year. 

Harper & Brothers have published a book- 
let about Rupert Hughes, containing a biogra- 
phical sketch, an account by Mr. Hughes of 
his methods of work, and a letter from him 
to Professor William Lyon Phelps, giving a 
survey of his recent novels and an exposition 
of the theory and principles upon which he 
bases his fictional studies of society. 


The Publishers’ Weekly is going to issue a 
third edition of its list of private book col- 
lectors, giving the names in geographical and 
in alphabetical order, with an index to the 
collectors’ hobbies, and any book collector 
can have himself and his special interests 
registered by writing to the office of the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, New York. 

Richard Harding Davis left an estate worth 
only $50,375, according to the report filed by 
the executors. The total value was $93,168, 
but debts and expenses amount to $42,793. 


Earl Brassey died in London February 23,. 
aged eighty-two. 
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short story, noveletie and novel, 
980 BERGEN ST., BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 











Mention Tae Writer. 


WANTED, — Short fiction for automobile 


me; 2,500 to 3,500 
words. Must be cheerful. stuff, NOT 
disguised advertising. Automobiles need fot 
enter into stories. Payment on acceptance, 

Address HENRY STEVENS 


Robert Smith Co. Lansing, Mich. 
Mention Tae Warirer. 


Short Story Writer, Lecturer, 
and Teacher 


has enough spare time to give acomplete tech- 

nique of the short-story course through corres- 
ndence. Limited 4 bee ten students. Address: 
HORT STORY, Box 242, Boston, Mass. 


Mention Tue Writer. 


AUTHORS’ AGENT. —Norels, short stories, 


nd special articles 
marketed on commission, Mecano %.. Reading 
fee $1.00 for 5,000 words or under, includes 
criticism. Submit MSS.; or write for full 
particulars. 

we. W. LABBERTON, 
569 West 150th Street, New York City 
Mention Tae Writer. 
WANTED— Literary Correspondent. Near-by 
preferred. Miss Clarke, A541-A Pacific Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mention Tar Wrtrer. 


METHODS OF OF AUT HORS. 


Methods of Authors. By “By Dr. Hueco Exicusan, 
170 pp. Cloth, $1.00, 
CONTENTS : 
I. a 
il. it Literary Prodcton 
i. Speed in Writing: Sot 
: Writing moter 


VI" Aids to Inspration—Favorite Habits of Work. 
VIE. Goths, Dickens, Béblliee, end Sect. 
VIII. Burning Midnight Oil. 
- ity in Auth 
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